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ABSTRACT 



This report informs researchers, educators, and 
laymen about the Valley View 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan. The 
report gives a background of the school district, describes the 45-15 
plan in detail, analyzes its effects on school and community, and 
chronologically summarizes significant events that followed 
implementation of the plan. The plan, developed mostly by 
professional educators from the district, was developed out of 
economic necessity and not primarily as an experiment. Under the 
plan, students in the district spend 45 school days in school and 15 
school days out of school in each of four cycles. In order to have 
the school in continuous operation, only one fourth of the students 
are on vacation at any one time. Hence, the students are placed in 
four groups staggered by 15-day periods. Reprints of numerous 
newspaper articles discussing the plan are included. Some of these 
reprints may reproduce poorly. (Author/JF) 
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We wish to acknowledge the guidance provided to 
us by the following individuals in our first venture 
into the utilization of federal assistance in the 
area of elementary educational research : 

Mr. Joseph A. Murnin, Director, Educational 
Research - Region 5 • 

Mrs. Ellen G. Dye, Research Associate, Region 5. 

Dr. William Rogge, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois. 

Without this assistance the Valley View 45-115 
Continuous School Year Plan may have been delayed. 

This plan as seen by Mr. Robert M. Beckwith, 
Manager, Education Department, Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce, is "a new chapter in the history of 
American education . " 
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I INTRODUCTION 



This final report seeks to answer questions that 
other researchers, educators, and laymen will ask about 
the Valley View 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan, 

In order to understand the 45-15 Plan one must 
necessarily have some background of Valley View School 
District #96. Then the 45-15 Plan will be described in 
detail with an analysis of how. this 45-15 Plan affects 
various aspects of the school and community, A chrono- 
logical summary of significant happenings and their . 
implications, after the plan began operations is 
significant . 

Much of the information in the various sections 
of this report is deliberately repetitious so that, 
while the section will not necessarily stand alone 
as a meaningful document, the section will be more or 
less self-contained. 

What is the Valley View 45-15 Continuous School 
Year Plan? Answer: It is a scheduling plan whereby 

the staff members and physical facilities are utilized 
more days of the year than they would be utilized 
under a traditional September through May school year. 

Why was the 45-15 Plan developed and implemented? 
Answer: The 45-15 Plan was developed out of necessity. 

It was not designed primarily as an experimental plan, 
an innovation, or a way to add more days of classroom 
instruction for the pupils. In the framework of this 
report it should be noted that almost every man, 
woman, and child in Valley View District #96 will be 
affected by this scheduling system. 

This plan was developed by professional educators 
many of whom live in the boundaries of District #96 
and whose children will attend school under this plan. 

The school board members who made the final decision 
on whether or not the school district would be oper- 
ated under this plan are all residents of District #96, 
aware of the fact that they will have frequent contact 
with the parents, businessmen, staff, and others who are 
greatly affected by this plan^and who are responsive 
to the needs and wants of their voters who elected 
them to the school board. 

Two other points should be noted. First, this report 
is to tell people about the 45-15 Plan — not necessarily 
to sell them on the idea that this plan should be 
adopted by all other school districts. Secondly, 
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it should be noted that this plan is not a panacea 
for all problems which are present in the typical 
school district. The plan may solve problems of lack 
of classroom space and a few other selected problems, 
but it will not itself serve as an answer to school 
districts which are plagued by some types of problems. 

In short. Valley View School District #96 had a 
problem. Researching found an answer to this problem. 
The solution is working and indicates that it will 
continue to work. Other school districts may have 
similar type problems that may be wholly or partially 
solved by means of a rescheduled school year. 

This report tells of the work and planning done, 
data collected and developed, the experience gained, 
and the rationale for various decisions. 
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II A. VALLEY VIEW PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT #96 

(GENERAL AREA) 



Valley View District #96 is closely connected with 
several cities. It is a few miles north of Joliet, the 
county seat of Will County . - The city pf Joliet was 
founded in 1831 and incorporated by;' the Illi'iiois General 
Assembly in 1857. - The first settlers in this area 'of the 
Des Plaines River Valley Were attracted by the fertile, 
soil in the gently rolling prarie terrain, easy access to 
large quantities of soft coal, a wide variety of stand- 
ing timber,, and the Des Plaines River as a means .of trans- 
portation. ‘ 

At the present time Joliet is a transporation 
center in this section of the Midwest . The Illinois Deep 
Water Way (the Illinois-Michigan Canal and the Chicago 
Ship and Sanetary Canal) carries a tremendous amount of 
barge traffic. Illinois Waterway is a method of bulk 
shipment from Lake Michigan (hence all the five great 
lakes and the Saint Lawrence Seaway) to the Gulf of Mexico 
and all inland ports on the Mississippi-Ohio-Missouri- 
Tennessee Rivers System. Shipments of coal, petroleum 
products, chemicals, grain, and manufactured goods total 
27 million short tons per year. To give some perspective 
on this, the Lockport Locks at the southeast tip of the 
school district handles more reight tonnage per year 
than the Panama Canal. 

The 1950 census of Will County was 13^336; the 
1969 population was 233 ,000. Much of this growth of 
100,000 persons was in the Valley View School District. 

Joliet ranks 8th in population in Illinois but ranks 
6th in retail sales in Illinois. Will County serves a 
trading area of 1200 square miles with a population of 
250,000. 

Commercial air transportation from Midway Airport 
and O’Hare International Airport in Chicago is only 25 
miles and 30 miles respectively from the center of 
District #96. 
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Six bus lines, 79 motor freight lines, and seven 
major railroads serve the Joliet Region — Will County area 
with daily passenger and/or freight service. 

Lockport, Illinois, Joliet, Illinois, and the imme- 
diate surrounding area within 15 minutes driving distance 
from Romeoville-Bolirtgbrook has 300 manufacturing in- 
dustries, producing 2000 different products. The principal 
products, include railroad equipment and materials, semi- 
finished iron : and steel goods * steel tanks , wire , shoes " 
and leather goods , books, wallpaper, many kinds of chemicals, 
packaging machinery, road building and earth moving 
machinery., furniture manufacturing, nurseries, .clay and 
cement products, native stone and finished stone for 
construction purposes, electrical power generating, 
lumber processing, sand and gravel. 

Stateville (more commonly called Joliet Prison), 
is on the south boundary of the school district. 



ERIC 
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II B. VIEW PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT §96 

(HISTORY) 



School District § 9 6 consists of grades Kindergarten 
through eight. It is located in Northeastern Will 
County, in the State of Illinois. The district's 
boundaries include 5/6th of DuPage Township, 1/6-th of a 
section of Wheatland Township, ana l/3rd of Lockport 
township. 

In area. District §96 is one of the largest 
elementary school districts in the State of Illinois. 

Due to the proximity of the. Chicago Sanitary ana Ship 
Canal, : the:<5ulf. Mobile,' and Ohio, the Chicago and 
Indiana Western, and the. Santa Pe Railroads, and the ex- 
cellent highways such as inter-state 55, connecting with 
interstate 89, the district is in a position to attract 
industry and much more residential population. 

The area that now comprises School District §96 * 

was once divided into 8-1 room country schools. 

An 'interesting part of the district's history is 
centered on the Village of Romeoville, at present one of 
two only incorporated areas within the district. Romeo- 
ville was originally planned as a romatic twin for Juliet, 
(later called Joliet.) Romeoville is located ten miles 
north. o;f the city of Joliet, Illinois. The village was 
originally developed around the busy stone quarry trade 
along with a railroad that stimulated commerce in the 
middle 19th century . The area supplied much of the 
stone needed 1 in early railroad building and other con-- 
struct ion, and it was known as "Stone City." Only the 
coming of concrete brought a decline in the areas activity 
and population. Officially, Romeoville was’ incorporated 
in Illinois on January 21, 1895. 

5 : ' ' ■'( ' . ... 

In 1952', six One-room country schools were, , uni fi ed . 
by annexation. In' 1953, one more one-room country^ 
school was annexed. Thus, forming School District ‘§ 96 . 

At that time the population of Romeoville, the only 
incorporated area, was 150. The population was rel- 
atively stable until 1957. 

In 1957, 600 acres were taken into the Village of 
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Romeoville and the first Hampton Park sub-division was 
started. Soon afterwards , many more sub-divisions 
began construction in the rural area with several more 
sub-divisions of Hampton Park. All of the housing 
developments have grown at a very rapid rate. The 
rural areas of the district have experienced a build- 
up*., and several of the sub-divisions have formed the 
Village of Bolingbrook, Illinois. 

• ■ - *" . . * * 'I 

From a beginning enrollment of 89 students in .. 
1953 to the district's current enrollment (1969-70) 
of 5,500 students, the taxpayers of District #96 
have continually been able to provide the highest 
quality of education and up-dated facilities for 
their children. 

This tremendous effort of support on behalf of 
the taxpayers of District #96 is outlined in the 
following description of each of the District #96 
Schools’: 



VALLEY VIEW SCHOOL 

Valley View School was constructed in 1953-5*1 > 
with building additions made between the years 1955 to 
1959. The school has 31 classrooms and a capacity of. 
930 pupils. 



PARK VIEW SCHOOL 



Park View School was constructed in 1962-63 with 
building additions made between the years. 1963-6 1 }. 

The school has .4*1 classrooms and a capacity of 1,200 
pupils . 



NORTH VIEW SCHOOL 



North Vievf School was constructed in 1963-64. 
The building has 31 classrooms and. a capacity of.,-.-- 
1, 000, pupils . ; . 

. , . . s 1 ** : 

"■;* L • ! * ‘ ' 
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WEST VIEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

if- rv 

Wests: V-iew : Junior High School was constructed in^ 
1966 - 67 . The building has teaching stations rather 
than traditional classrooms and a capacity of 1,200 
pupils . 



BROOK VIEW SCHOOL 

Brook View School was constructed in 1968 - 69 . • 
The building has 16 classrooms and a capacity of 
480 pupils. 



RIDGE VIEW SCHOOL 

Ridge View School was completed in 1969 . The 
building has 16 classrooms and a capacity of 480 pupils. 

Thus, the total capacity of students in the 
6 District #96 Schools is 5,290 pupils with a 
present current enrollment of 5,500 pupils from 1st 
through 8th grade. 

The construction of the 6 previously cited 
schools, has, as has been pointed out, a result- 
of a tremendous growth within District # 96 . Another 
result of constructing the 6 previously cited schools 
in the district has bonded itself to a 98$ level. 

Presently in the State of Illinois, District #96 
can only by law bond for building purposes a maximum 
of 5 % of the district’s assest evaluation. Consequently, 
in 1968, District #96 was faced with the problem with 
having to live with its 6 school buildings, and at the 
same time, having to house the continued growth of 
students in its schools. 

A simple solution to overcoming this problem would 
have been to build more schools. As was pointed out, 
it could not be done. The taxpayers of District #96 
had approved borrowing the maximum airtount of money for 
building purposes under state law. As a result of 
District #96’ s problem, there could be as many as 60 
student-plus in one classroom or half day sessions. 
District #96 not only faced the problem of housing 
additional students, in grades 1-8 through the 1970’s 
but the district also faced the problem of meeting the 
state law affective in 1970 which required the school 
district to provide a kindergarten education. 
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Thus, the Board of Education of District # 96 at 
its August 26th, 1968 Board of Education meeting, 
approved the following resolution. 

"I move that the Board of Education of School 
District #9 6 direct the District Administrative team to 
begin, possibilities of up-dating the District #96 school 
calendar. That the ultimate primary purpose of these 
investigative procedures shall be to design a sound 
educational program for the extended use of school 
facilities and personnel in District #96. Also, 
that the Administrative Team make recommendations 
to the Board of Education on their findings and 
that these recommendations shall be made with the 
expressed purpose of up-dating the District #96 
school calendar no later than the 1971-72 school 
year." 



j: • r. 
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II C VALLEY VIEW PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT #96 

' . .. ' r ' ;; C- v ‘ , 

x-\**' : vjCr • (HISTORICAL PERSPECTlVfe) v rrs '' 



The Valley View School District #96, ten years ago, 
was a rural area surrounding the small town of Romeoville 
which is astride the Illinois River. and is forty-five 
miles south west of Chicago. The suburban explosion 
overtook' it in 1962. From a stable school population of 
200 pupils, it has grown in the last eight years to 7,200 
and probably will not stop until it reaches 15,000 or 
more by 1980 or later. The assessed evaluation per 
student dropped from $ 130,000 to $ 23,000 in ten years 
'because homes rapidly overwhelmed business, industry, and 
farm land. The new families represent the flight from 
high density Chicago communities as well as seekers for 
the new job opportunities in nearby Argonne National 
Laboratory, the Weston Nuclear Reactor and other enter- 
prises;'. The community has assessed itself to its legal 
limit for the construction of new school buildings which 
are not enough to take care of expected Increases in en- 
rollment.. Hence, some expanded use of existing facilitie 
was required. The solution was the Valley View 45-15 
Continuous School Year Plan - a staggered vacation ap- ... 
proach. The district's experience with double shifts at 
two schools earlier ruled out shifts as an acceptable 
solution. Events happened this way — - 

About two years ago, a member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation recommended to the Superintendent that a study 
be made of year-round school operations. An initial 
timetable ..of about three years was envisioned, but 
quick lyn mbftntl'hg In t e r e fet ’ in the plan changed the time- 
table from< arwtfatfee-year'-'Sifcudy to a two-year tooling up. 
and implementationipian; . 

■ -'u.i ■ " !. ' ’ 

Two major -.forces:; speeded^' 4p the action. The first . 
was the rapid.; growth of the '"District , from. 1,400 in t 
1961-62 tosSs^OOein 196 89 - 6 9 ; - : The second ' force was. In 
contrast, •sth.e--. assessed valuation per pup'ilv ,:? which 
dropped from $71,083 in I 960 to $23 s 4?2 in 1968. The 
result of the two forces was to bring the District to 
the limit of its bonding power. Sufficient classroom 
space was becoming increasingly difficult to achieve. 



The first calendar was produced in October 1968. 

The prototype visual presentation was ready by December, 

1968. 



Next a combination slide-type presentation was 
prepared. All faculty, parents who attended parent- 
teacher meetings and other interested community people 
heard -the presentation at least once. Opportunities were 
given for questions and answers.. Other publicity in- 
cluded newspaper -articles, "dial.-a-message" presentations, 
and radio and television announcements. 

However, -the detailed consequences of the program 
were not. posed until the actual scheduling of individual 
students. was begun. A- contract was made with .an out- 
side computer-services; company to test the cost and 
possibility of working through computers. The actual 
work- .was initiated in -June, 1969 and was completed, 
after several adjustments, by December so that written 
announcements could be mailed to all families in January. 
The announcement told each family which of the four va- 
cation groups it would be in. Up to that time,, this 
proved to be the most critical operation of the whole 
planning- process .. The announcement made real to the 
family- that the Plan was a fact. If a major resistance 
were to occur, then letters and phone calls in protest 
would deiuge the district. Instead, o nly twenty-four 
phone calls and letters were received, and most of these 
sought clarification and not relief. 

The- next toughest job was the scheduling of the 
teachers which progressed through two major stages. First, 
a task force was . formed to study the ramifications of 
the Plan for professionals. They came forth with a series 
of recommendations, the most important being that in- 
dividual teachers have an option about the length of 
their contract and that three teachers could form a 
team or "cooperative" schedule. Second, the principals 
then worked with the teachers to produce the actual 
schedules, under the direction of a coordinator. 



O 
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I. aft is i iihpd^aritPt6»tindei»stahd that : - Ehe"' decision to 
go with:' the’ 45-15- 'Plari*¥if her than ;bne26if thh pother tife 
broken vacation designs- Was not a' pr^cfpitou^ -pnie . While 
no r large expenditure haadur'bea/'Was ^ade in reaching '' 
that decision, the expenditure was re'stri&ted deliberate- 
ly* It seemed' far ^better' to concentrate - in studjfini; the 
variations and consequences 6f ohe- T p Ian - than to spend 
more time in ; comparing plans -'There seemed to be far 
more significant variables 'Within eacft r: i|l&' ! ':that needed., 
attention; than between plans • Whether ’was a wrong 
decision or not cannot '.be determined sffilfj’ti ..suitable • final - 
iiyeuritil some other r : school ji: dist : ri6t tries but . the other 
plans., in the new- • climate ; of '-^dx-geyer 'i^evdlts i u ' : ' While 
it. is r.true' . f that 1 applibatibn^pf other year-round pl^s 
before. WWII aH* -i resulted ; e^erftdal abandonment, con- 

ceivably one or more might survive now. However, an 
important lesson of these terminated programs was the 
resistance of the communities to a kind of cavalier 
treatment of the traditional summer vacation. It was 
either shoved to other times of the year or omitted. 

Most families in the Valley View District view the 
breaking up of the summer vacation as an equally accept- 
able concept to the solid three months of vacation, or 
an actual improvement. (See review in Section V, 
"Possible Alternative Plans.") In hindsight, the de- 
cision to study one plan in depth looks even better now. 
Par mere aomijlexity exists than ever conceived of 
initially. A. second hindsight is an awareness now that 
the concept of staggered vacations, inherent to the 
45-15 Plan, and the means of reducing classroom space, 
had a peculiar air of obviousness, despite no real ex- 
perience with staggered vacation in education. It was 
as if no one ever really thought about staggered va- 
cations in education, yet when the 45-15 Plan began to be 
seriously discussed, it was, well, "just so obvious." 

Next, the staff produced a visual representation of 
the staggered vacations. For the next year, it became 
the core of all discussion. One could look at it and 
easily provide many answers to the question, "What are 
all of the consequences if this calendar were to be put 
into effect in the Valley View School District #96, 
Lockport, Illinois?" 



O 
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In the meantime, interest was generated, in several 
outside groups and agencies . 'First, the Regional 
Office of the USOE (Chicago , Illinois) contracted for 
the activities described in this report (See especially 
Section IV). Second, the State 1 Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Ray Page, and several members of his staff 
helped; in struggling through the many legal entanglements. 
This resulted in the enactment of specific legislation, 
making it, clear that the activities were legal and that 
the; school district was entitled to full reimbursement 
of State Aid. Third, the USOE signed a contract with 
the school district to prepare a comprehensive evaluation 
design and collect base line data, the work to be com- 
pleted by. July 31, 1970. Fourth, many state and national 
newspapers and other periodicals have printed articles 
about the Plan. 
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ASSESSED, VALUATION 
SCHOOL DISTRICT #96 



SCHOOL 

YEAR 


ASSESSED 

VALUATION 


1953-1954 


$ 14,426,747 


1954-1955 


16,9^3,827 


1955-1956 


30,246,256 


1956-1957 


36,375,813 


1957-1958 


52,817,880 


1958-1959 


55,703,725 


1959-1960 


59,218,245 


1960-1961 


63,974,810 


1961-1962 


65,619,359 


1962-^963 


69,495,162 


1963-1964 


87,315,323 


1964-1965 


91,671,252 


1965-1966 


9 5,064,591 


1966-1967 


97,747,511 


1967-1968 


112,647,949 


1968-1969 


116,000,000 


1969-1970 


120,000,000 


1970-1971 


126,000,000** 


1971-1972 


132,000,000** 



v-. .... $ 

.INCREASE 


% 

INCREASE 


2,517,080 


17.5 

... a;; . •* 


13,304,429 


78.5 


6,127,577 


20.2 


16,442,067 


45.2 


2,885,845 


5.4 


3,514,520 


6 : 3 


4,756,565 


8.0 


1,644,549 


2.5 


3,875,803 


v 5,9 


17,820,161 


_ 25.5 


4,355,929 • 


*•.? ..... 


3,393,339 


3.7 


2,682,920 


2.8 


14,900,438 


15*2 


3,353,051 


2.9 


4,000,000 


3.4 ' 


6,000,000 


5-0 


6,000,000 

f J ; , ; '1 •’ 


4.7 

: -r.Vv 



**Estimated 



. YEARLY ..CHANGE IN 
ASSESSED VALUATION PER PUPIL 
SCHOOL DISTRICT # 96 



r 



SCHOOL 


V • VALUATION 


- . Clo 


%. 


•' YEAR' 


' '•PER PUPIL 


• CHANGE 


CHANGE 


1953-195^ 


$ 162,098 






1954-1955 


118,486 


$ 43 i 6 12. 


26 . 9 


1955-1956 


184,441 


65,955 


+ 35.80 


1956-1957 


181,879 


2,562 


1.4 


1957-1958 


261,475 


. ;.79,596 


+ 43.8' 


1958-1959 


254,359 


7,116 : 


- 2.7 




145,100 


'- 57.0 


1959-1960 


109,259 


/ 


1960-1961 

1961-1962 


. ', 71,083 
: 46,871 


: 38,176 , 
24,212 > 


— 35; 8 

- 34.0 


1962-1963 


37,064 


• •-•. 9,807 


-20.9 ' 


1963-1964 


. 36,381 


.683 ' 


.-‘01*8 


196,4-1965 


>.; ? .; 3.1,470 


4,911 


-(13. 5 - 




2,819 


- . -9.0 •• • 


1965-1966 


iV. : , 28 ^ 651 




1966-1967 


• .25,941 


. 2, , 710 


— =9.5= •' 


1967- 1968 

1968 - 1969 


, ' 25,926 

• ../i, -23,472 


,.:••'••.=■ 15 

>U 2 ,(45.4 f 


-O' 1 .0 '•.?.! 
-)C: .9 v5 -vJ 


196 . 9-1970 


21,440 


2,032 “j. 


•+Vv.8. 






•• 4,025 


O 18.8, . 


1970-1971* 


17,415** 






1971-1972 


16 , 500 ** 


915., 


s-'/:; 5.- 3VP; 


* Kindergarten 
**Estimated 

JPP 


begins 
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Ill THE VALLEY VIEW 45-15 CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 
c basic format of the plan is verv simniW 

Student 5 ar e in school for 4 5 school Zyl and oSt for 

sphnni 0 ^ 1 days j The total cycle of 60 (45 ± 15) 

about thSS*«S d S d t °w W - ekends and vacations, c <*-- 

about,. three- months. Four cycles makd up a y4ar 

is a schematic representation for one year 



Figure 1 
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Figure 3 






Traces and teacher assignment variations possible in 




r x o j /ur- **+ 



Summary of Figure 3 



Days on . 

Teacher Year Contract . . 


Extension 


Total • 
Contract . • 


: Groups 2 .Worked With 


L 


: : ■ . •• -.••• ee. - 

225 


• -r. ‘ 


225 


(4) Eng 7-A,B,C,D 


. M 


195 


. — • 


195 


(2) En,g . 7-B; Eng 8-A. 


N 


210 


30 


240 


c ’ D; En ® 8 - B » 


0 


' 225 


15 • • 


240 3 


(4). Eng 7 -A , C , D ; Eng8-A , 
(Sc 8-D) 


P 


2.40. 


... • 


240 


(4) Eng 8-A,B,C,D 


Q 


210 " 


15 


225 


(3) Eng 8-B,C,D 


R 


60 


30 


90 


(3) Ehg 7-B,D; Eng 8-D 


S 


. 180 


■ — - 


180 

• • .t • > 


(1) Sc 7-A 


T 


180 


— — 


180 


(1) Sc 7-B 


V 


210 


15 


225 


(5) Sc 7-C,D; Sc 8-A, 
; B,C. 


W 


■i'-ife.v' • : 


15 


180 


(2)Sc:'7-C,p. 

• t- .■! !Ut: -t ' 


X 


225 


30 


255 


(4) Sc 7-D; Sc 8-A,B,C 


Y 


150 


30 


180 


(2) Sc 8-C,D 


n 

Lt 


225 




225 


(4) Sc 7-D; Sc 8-A,B,D 




2,?Q0 


. 180 


2,880 


... ■ 


E 


(Band). .. 210 (,h) 




210 (%) 


1 ,... .. 


F 


(Football)135 : (.1/5) 




135 (1/5) 




G 


(Library) 210 




210 




H 


( Sub r* 

stitute) 60 . ... . 


. 


60 -i-- 





; ... , ... , -r,. :*1C t vJ -1 ' 'V: ' ' 

1;.'; ! Extension mearxs fchatiiu'lbeaoher has extra days into the 
: ' next contract period to 1 complete a 45 day period with one 
class of, students ?.- -ot; 

. * ■ . . ; ; ■ . \ i ■*»* i : r ‘ ■. ‘ ' 

2. .Groups are not based; ons ability but on geographical areas. 

3. Fifteen days are as "substitute" to cover Science 8-D, 
l4th period. 
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The initial study by district personnel was made 
in September-October 1968’. All available literature 
was read which made .obvious that a critical variable had 
, ;<l pot -be^p 0 t®sted;.ti,n >:thenfew'iyear*-round operations that 
'had been tried out. The three-month long vacation, 
r; traditionally given' 'in the summer, was either moved to 
' another season of the year for part of the student 
p.i^u lotion,'; or moved; J.entirely -so that a student at - 
'tended twelve months a year. Not tried was breaking up 
the, vacation into two.., three, or four parts arid spread- 
' ! ±rig' it throughout /the year. All earlier attempts at 
v. yjoa^^u^di pperation^Were abandoned for various' reasons . 

; n Qo e- } rrie as on always seemed present, however, strong emotional 
~ resistance existed against long vacations in any,- season 
but summer, , or against sending students to school for 
twelve months . ... .. . 

• i- .• i • ■ c »" J J * 

. Li - s . * ‘ ■ 

The literature also showed a disappointing .lack 
. . : of_dep£h in'; the available research and evaluation studies. 
'"Most of the questions that were raised by the study 

group in School Dist rict # 96 coul d.-nat-be-ariswered-ad“ 

— ^quatel5rbXl)as‘t~ experience . It was soon evident that 
What, s was tgjbecome the Valley View 45-15 Year-Round-Plan 
could be a pioneer effort both in operation and;, in eval- 
uation.,. a) Obi 
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. q r rw-Afton; i : t>he decision was made 1 about breaking up the 
traditional three-month vacation one other question re- 
mained. Should two, three, or four vacation, periods be 
p-Lanned?^ A, schematic' 4 representation is shown in 'Figure 1. 
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The staff was then forced with a dilemma. Should 
all of the remaining exploratory activity be spent on ;. 
comparing the three alternatives, or on studying in great-- 
er depth all of the options possible under one plan? The 
dilemma was resolved by comparing all of the, possible good 
and poor features that the staff . I of. A 

summary of. these considerations is ; Vs^pw^,,ip 3 |'Jgure 2. 
However, despite all of the pluses and minuses listed, 
one over-riding consideration existed -- V(hat., T yacqtion 
■pattern will the community most likely accept? 
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Figure _2 
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Staff judgements on three broken-vacation u Elans : 



"90 -30'' 


"60-20" 


" 45-15 "• 


Month and a half is 
too long in any pe- 
riod but summer ( -).. . 
Half of families 
would not have any 
vacation near or dur- 
ing summer ( — ). 


Month-long vacation 
not satisfactory in 
winter ( — ) . Some — J 
families would not 
have summer vaca- 
tion ( — ) . 


Three weeks of va- 
cation in each 
-■season of the year 
for all families (±) 
Families have more 
; flexibility in com- 
■ hiring with legal 
holidays (±). Some 
families might ob- 
ject to the shorter 
but more numerous 
vacations (-) . 


Both faculty and . . 
students would be 
changed around 
less often (±-). 
.More easily ex- 
p 1 ain : e A. t o c ommu - 
nity “(£•).. 




More flexibility 
possible (±-). 
Difficult to ex- . 
plain to the com- 
munity (-). 


Too similar to 
traditional vaca- 
tion: during which 
children lose con- 
tact with schools 
(-). 


- - H 


Short vacations 
Often... give—' 
respite to stu- 
dents but keep 
them emotionally 
closer to school 
(±±). 
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Figure 2 
(cont . ) 
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Children from one family are on one group. 

This obviously permits the whole family to ; 
have: vacations at the same t ime . : 

Families in small geographical areas are 
placed in the same group. This permits 
neighborhood informal social groups to 
continue . 

When one group goes on vacation, another 
group comes back from vacation. Ordinarily , 
the returning groups will go to the rooms 
just vacated.. 

If the teacher remains in one room which : 
is possible if she works the full year,' t bein' ' 
she will have a different group of students 
every -|»5, scnool days. : If the teacher takes 

her vacations to match one group, which is ' 
possible if she works only 180 days, then 
she will change rooms to match the students 

No one variation has been incorporated in- 
to the plan : in- order to give teachers maximum^ 
flexibility. Teachers can work from 180 days, 
as in the regular school year, up to 240 days 
that .are possible in the year round plan. ;i '; 

Teachers living. in School District #96 who 
have children will ordinarily teach the same 
group.- /that their children are in. The ex- , 
ception will be a teacher who is employed ' 
during all periods', thereby making it ir- 
relevant whether he teaches in the same group 
that , his. -.children are In. . i-w <■■■.■ 

, . • . . . i' ... 

Special., education classes, being small and ;'few,' 
in number, will have- all- groups in One cias J a : . 51 ' 
Thus, there might be 20 assigned to one class^ 
room but only 15 (assuming 5 in each - group), 
would, be; present at any' one time.. 
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In the junior high- school (West View. Junior 
High School), since there are no self- 
contained classrooms ';as in the elementary, 
the scheduling is both easier and harder ..... 

It is easier to work out add schedules be- 
cause there is much greater variety in act- 
ivities , It ; . is-- harder because yet another 
variable is thrown into the mix. It also 
causes difficulty if a special class or 
activity, such as a band or football , draws 
upon -the ; whole school. In that • case , the' 
students . on, vacation. would often be missing : 
unless they were especially interested in"' 
the activity. However, the rotation of 
students would be an advantage ; to many. . 

teachers and in. many activities because. a’ 4 '.’, 
smaller,, number would be involved over a 
longer period y thereby; giving the teacher 
more time;- -for. individual attention/ , 

Because-. of ;1 the-., large ; size of West View 
Junior High School (over 1300), each group,, 
could* in- effect i make up a school * v The 300i . 
students could be treated asoa- separate 
school with the -'teachers assigned to them . 
talcing vacations at the same time' as the 
students . In -many ways ;,: .the group could ’con- 
sider themselves on a quarter system, as 
far as, grade s and ass i gnmen t si : we re ci One erhed . •, 
It .definitely. , w,ould not be a ..quarter ' system 
as far . as v yacationsnare concerned for* tra- 
ditional summer, vacation is. brokeh into . ! ’ 
four segements. distributed* throughout the /yedr. 

’However, njost of the .teachers desired more 
than 180 days' employment, so that meant r 
building a- schedule •: that nut across groups ' 
just, as in the; eieipen-^aryp schools 1 . ' • The ' 
great flexibility-possible in the’ plan allowed 
for teachers, to be employed; in various va- 
cation’ combinations . Some;, of. the possibilities 
are indicated in Figure 3 . 
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The. Plan., can .be initiated at any time,' and 
a ‘£l&nqe ( & . accordingly. 

Valley] 'V^w' biid.s.b ;’. %<? st'^r.t it on, J.une. 30, 
lSfftf 9 " so; that" 'at;' the ,en‘d of .the first year, 
studfents\Vw^Ui.d have ’.covered, the .same mat- 
erial i?y. September. ’19.71, as,, they would have 
with the traditiOnkl . school year. This-,- 
was deemed an important psychological ad- 
vantage with the community. . < : -r f 

rfxoo '.iu;: I •.•;;!••• •. = 

However ; .'the . ^ian could be initiated at 
any time. 1 As it' is a continuous year round 
operation, .thebe , is nq inherent advantage- ;to 
start ;0ne timW. rather ..than another. Only..: 
many relatively minor or important local'?,.- 
considerations would .determine the. .starting 
date. P6r e’xaimple ,° starting during the tra- 
ditional summer vacation period . would .mean 
tMt^tdif monies would be required three • 
! Hbrifch9' ^ib^ier 'to pay.- salaries, though' the 
amount of 'salaries, would- be, less per mq.nbh. be- 
cause they would be spread; over 12 months- 
instead of nine. (When teachers are now 
paid over 12 months, the last three, months 
come 1 after the period of. employment., which 
is a year later', and.; further increasing, the / 
time in; whi'dh to. collect, taxes ..1^.,-=, .. .«/•;* 

-T r-.'V 

8. Other signlficaht features of the &5-115 

Plan- are: .. . . .. . 

a. This scheduling pattern will be used 
for an entire school district, not just 
one building or grade level. 

b. This plan is reviewed as an on- 
going, permanent arrangement; it is 
not a pilot project or experimental 
program or short term plan. 

c. The calendar schedule, census work, 
curriculum modification, community 
public relations efforts, staff 
assignment procedures, and solutions 

to transportation problems were locally 
conceived and implemented. 
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. This, plan of year: round scheduling is . 
educationally sound ;• ‘ Literally hundreds , r 
of teachers and- other persons with train-, 

. ing and/or experience in education have 
studied: rthe plan; no one has critized • 
the plan as having educational short- 
comings or 'any significance. 

. Illinois school financing will support 
this method of school operation. Ths. 
feeling of the school board and the t ,„ 

'school administrators is; "If* we can’t 
make it on our own from the beginning 
without special financial aidy we, had ... 
better not: start and take a chance of • 
losing this special financial help. " ' ' . . ; . 

. Thisl 45-15. class' attendance^ arrangement, 
full-fills all state and federal, legislation 
and; legal interpretations in regard to... 
equality of education for all residents, of. 
the: school district. • .' ' .. 



g . The continuous school year plan to be. .. , 1 
used ’provides for the observance of all ' 
legal:- holidays ' ahd a nine calendar, .day : • 
for everyone • at the traditional religious 
periods of Christmas and Easter. In 
addition, there is summer closing. of seven 
to eleven days. All pupils have a 15 , class 
day vacation in each season. 
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IV A, (1) TEACHER SCHEDULING - GENERAL 

The teacher scheduling problems are easily solved 
under the 45-15 Plan if. the teacher Is on the same 
vacation (i.e., follows the group of her students) as 
her students are on. But using- only this solution was 
considered unsatisfactory for several reasons. (1) The 
teacher would receive no, more pay than under the existing 
salary schedule as she. would still be working only 
the regular 180. days. (2) Team- teaching would be much 
more difficult because members of the team would be on 
vacations at different times. (3) The teacher would 
have, to change rooms every cycle , for a total of four 
times a year. (4) Some teachers would resent the loss 
of the three summer months which are frequently used 
for non-school employment. 

, ; These problems are more obvious . on- the following 
basic scheduling outline (Figure 5) , showing how 
threep . classrooms must be used; to. accommodate four 
groups • of\ students . The- letters A, B* C s and D repre- 
sent ; [four different groups.,-, 



Figure 5 

Periods (one period - 15 school days) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 

Classroom XAAADDDCCC B B B A A A D D D 

Classroom Y BBBAAADD D C C C B B B (A)(A)1 

Classroom Z CCCBBBA A A D D D C C C(B) 1 

Beginning new 
contract year 2 

^A and B Tracks here are starting their second year of 
instruction under the 45-15 Plan. 

p 

The actual beginning of a "contract year" is arbitrary. 

It could be any time . 
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Note the various possibilities: :J 

■ i. Oneteacheh' couldstayih one classroom for 
° one whole year , thereby working 240 clays 
‘ (16. periods ) and teaching four different 

' v ' % • : groups, of -students in a; year r s time. How- 

•' ; ■ ey;er , b e c aus e "t'wb o t he r ; te 'ache'r s ehare 1 . t he . 

:: ■ :r J ’■■sstme r f dUt* r jg irpubs of' ’ students'' during ’the J ‘. ii ' :: 

'f yehr and because they probably 1 ;' would work , 

/•' L;J together ; closely , '(especially ! if the. room^ : ' 

' ' were physically close together and the. . :t: . 
students were about ' the same' age group) 

\ r; this option was;' cal Ted the.,' 11 cooperative^ 

1 " i: . ' plan by the' teachers who those' to work . 240 

v:x:> 'days!' u " ::x “ . '• '"1? , .. r.".‘’ u ! 

2. One teacher could stay with. one group of 
; - students', but • change classrooms as indicated 

r in' Figure 5 . ' : The t eacher; would; take vaca- 
tion '-periods 1 the - tame, time . a!S' ; the students , 

' f '[ thereby necessitating four ; teachers to be 
employed, with each t eacheh Working only : 

180 days (12 periods). 
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1. Unemployment of these teachers would occur 
until the program was- in ifull operation, 
beginning with the third' period. 

2. The figure seems to indicate that teachers 

M and N are unemployed in periods 17 and 18, 
but the cells with the "X" are technically 
in the contract period of the second year. 

3. Various combinations of the above two approaches 
could be worked out. The schedules in Valley 
View actually worked out contain several vari- 
ations for the 1970-71 academic year. They 
include : 

a. Three cooperative teachers each working 
225 days (15 pei’iods) with "substitute" 
teachers employed for the three periods 
(one for each teacher) that they are on 
vacation. The vacations would be 
staggered so that at least two of the 
three regular teachers would be always 
on duty. 

b. Three teachers work under the cooperative 
plan but for only 180 days (12 periods). 
Thus, the schedule during the periods 

12 through 18 would appear as in Figure 7. 
During two periods there would be all 
"substitute" teachers. .Actually, the 
"substitute" teachers most likely would 
be regular teachers not in a cooperative 
group but who want more than 180 days of 
employment . 



Figure 7 

Teachers under a modified cooperative plan 



Periods (one period = 15 school^ days) 
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■ ’ 1 c V All teachers ‘in ones school work 225 

days, stay in own classroom, and take 
an extra vacation for one period (15 
school days) but staggered among the 
teachers involved... . . 

What greatly aided thte '^dlieduling problems with 
teaehers were a seriesl 'of planning sessions by a group of 
twenty teachers wh^.. produced a series of questions and - . 
answers (see ,^pena±x) : artd. ’the idea of the "cooperative r 
plan" with ; threi 5 ‘ teachers working together as a team. 

Some of the questions raised related to scheduling were 
answered- as ; f dlTbWs': • 

Matching of;' grdui>s %f teacher and her children" 

— r 1 ' ~ , a >. ' t < .. ■ '• 

If a teacher's group does not match that of her 
children'; ' the*- :, |ff , du|) ; ‘ i t>'#’ I Mtlier i can' be changed, but it is 
preferred to change the working days of the teacher 
rather than the' attendance days of the children. ,Re- 
scheduling students is much riiore difficult. tjiari teachers. 

School Year and Contract , 

. The school year for a teacher' is r;the ’ ^eripd,..coy.ared 
by the contract , whether 1 8 0 ' : or ‘ more days and ' c o Vers j - 'j 
the time that the groups she teaches is in school. Thus 
in 1970, the -contract for group* 'W Will' begin "on «Tui^e :30., 
1970, while for group D it will begin on September 1, 1970 



Substitute Work 




A teacher can choose either to be under substitute 
status during her vacation- periods , and thus 'refuse 
work on any specific day, or be on full employment., with..;:, 
consequent higher, pay .but? be ; Subject to placement as;? ' ' ^ 
needed, either .to cover a vacation period of attother ' 
teacher or a regular substitute need. - 



Class Loads 



Expected class loads will vary from 27. to 30 students 
per class during the 1970-71 academic yearV 6 ~No --additional 
variation in class size is expected because Of the plan. 
The average size will be about the same iri ;: 1970 as 1969- 
There is nothing inherent in the 45-15 P lari' 'that requires 
larger or smaller classes. 

Switching of Groups _ JJ\ 

Teachers will be allowed to switch groups at the end 
of the year if there is an opening, unless a need should 
arise earlier. 
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IV A (2) STAFF STATISTICS FOR FIRST YEAR OF 45-15 

( AS : OF JUNE 23, 1970) 



1. 34.2$ of staff working full year 

27.7$ of staff working extended but not full year 
38.1$ of staff working traditional year 

2. 25.3$ of primary teachers working full year 
13.4$ of primary teachers, working extended but not 
full year 

61.3$ of primary teachers working traditional year 

3. 40.8$ of intermediate teachers working full year, 

16.8$ of intermediate teachers working extended but 

not full year 

22.4$ of intermediate teachers working traditional year 

4. 49-9$ of junior high teachers working full year 

39*0$ of junior high teachers working extended year t! ....> >, 
11*1$ of junior 1 high teachers working traditional year 

5. 61.9$ of staff working extended to full year 

38.7$ of primary teachers working extended to full year 
57*6$ of intermediate teachers working extended. to 
full ‘year . ...... ’ 

88.9$ of j’unior "high /teachers working extended to ^ 
full 'ife'&r. ''V 1 '-,. 

6. 20.6$ of female teachers working full year 

26.8$ of female teachers working extended but riot 

full year . •» 

52'. 6$ of'!:feinale teachers working traditional year 

7. 61.1$ of male teachers working full year 

32.4$ of male teachers working extended but not.: 

full yedr .. .. : . • - : f/;. • 



6.5$ of male teachers working traditional year 




221.5 Teachers 



4 .0 Task Force 
4.0 Nurses 



. 4 • 0 Counselors 



; '2.0 Deans 



5 . 0 Consultants 



TOTAL 240.5 Staff Members 
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TEACHER WORK YEAR 






Number 


VALLEY VIEW 
of Days of 


45-15 CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR 
JUNE 23, 1970 

Contract Yeai? - r - 


1970-71 

: . : ‘ t.- i' . 




' DAYS 


TEACHERS 


PERCENTAGE 


(a) 


• 175 


i 


. 4% 


(b) 


• 184' 


: ' ' 91.5 


' 37.7% 


(c) 


' I 92 


i 


.4% 


(d) 


199 


15 


6.2% 


(e) 


204 


: ,3 ... . 




(f) . 


.2:06 „;, r . . 


i .• *: * 1 ;.l — •. 


= 4% 


(g) 


210 ,,,,,,,, 


,.v.k' 1 : •;••• •••• ' 


'\.&.4% 


(h) v 


,'2-14 


... .9 


3-7% 


(i) .,.v 


,22:4 


: - 1 m f * i -t 


y. .( .n% (i 


(J) 


■r.r, :22:;5 


•••, ... ! : * r 


*' .45? 


(k) 

V 


m <•■<- ■ 


' • . 1 ' • ,*• '*!•»' i :* J. -- 


. . .4% 


( 1 ) , 

* uJ \ 


,; S „ 229 




!. 13.-6% 


(m) 


,rh 234 . 


r r ; ■. ^ 1 1: i.-A. ..r- 


• >'••.. ,.4£ 


(n) 


244 


64 


26.4% 


( 0 ) 


259 


1 


.4% 


(P) 


274 


18 


7.4% 



Traditional Year (184 days) vs. Extended Year : 

r-T,-'' t.: 

(a) of teachers will work traditional year. 

(b) 61.9% of teachers will work extended year of 

192 to 274 days. 

(c) 3*1.2$ of teachers will work full year of 244 

to 274 days. 
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Kindergarten Teachers . 



Kindergarten teachers will work traditional year of 
184 days, full day or half day. 



Primary Teacher Contracts : Grades 1-3 



(a.) ...... . 6l.3>? of Primary' teachers will work 184 days. 

(b) 5.3$ of Primary teachers will work 199 days. 

(c) .-5*3$ of Primary teachers will work 214 days. 

(d) . 2 , 7 % of Primary teachers will work 229 days. 



(e) - 25.3$ of Primary teachers will work 244 days. 

Intermediate Teacher Contracts : 



(a) 


22.45? 


of 


Intermediate 


teachers 


will 


work 


184 


days 


(b) 


9 . 2 % 


of 


Intermediate 


teachers 


will 


work 


199 


days 


(c) 


' 1.35? 


of 


Intermediate 


teachers 


will 


work 


204 


days 


(d) 


1.35? 


of 


Intermediate 


teachers 


will 


work 


206 


days 


(e) 


5.3% 


of 


Intermediate 


teachers 


will 


work 


214 


days 


(f) 


• 1.35? 


of 


Intermediate 


teachers 


will 


work 


225 


days 


(g) 


18.45?' 


of 


Intermediate 


teachers 


will 


work 


229 


days 


(h) 


40.8$ 


of 


Intermediate 


teachers 


will 


work 


244 


days 
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Junior 


High Teacher 


Contracts : 


Grades-. 7- 


-8 


» 




(a) 


11.1% 


of 


Junior High 


teachers 


will 


work 


184 days. 


(b) 


1.9% 


of 


Junior High 


teachers 


will 


work 


199 days. 


(c) 


1.9% 


of 


Junior High 


teachers 


will 


work 


204 days. 


(d) 


: 1.9% 


of 


Junior High 


teachers 


will 


work 


210 days. 


(e) 


, . . 1 . 9S5 


of 


Junior High 


teachers 


will 


work 


224 days. 


(f) 


29 . 6 % 


of 


Junior High 


teachers 


will 


work 


229 days. 


(g) 


: . 1-9% 


of 


Junior High 


teachers 


will 


work 


234 days. 


(h) 


16.6% 


of 


Junior High 


teachers 


will 


work 


244 davs . 


(i) 


. 1.9% 


of 


Junior High 


teachers 


will 


work 


254 days. 


U) 


31.**% 


of 


Junior High 


teachers 


will 


work 


274 days. 


Female 


Teacher Contracts (164.5) 










DAYS 






TEACHERS 






PERCENTAGE 


(a) 


184 






86.5 






52.6$ 


(b) 


192 






1 






.6% 


(c) 


199 






12 






7.3% 


(d) 


204 






2 






1.2 % 


(e) 


206 






1 






.6% 


(f) 


210 






1 






.6% 


(g) 


214 






9 






5.5% 


(h) 


224 






1 






.6% 


(i) 


225 






1 






.6% 


(J) 


229 •' 






16 






9 . n 


(k) 


244 






29 






17 .6% 


(1) 


274 






5 






3.0% 
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Male Teacher- Contracts ( 77) 

DAYS ..... 

• i • • •• 

(a) .. 134 ... 

(b) 199 . ; 

(c) . 20.4 . , 

(d) 226 . 

. , ' *• ‘ 

(e) 229 • , 

(f) 234 

(g) 236 

(h) 239 

(i) 244 

Cj) 259 

(I:) 274 



TEACHERS 


■ PERCENTAGE 


•5 


6 - 5 % 


3 


3 - 9 % 


1 •: : ' 


■ - 1 - 3 % 


. 1 . . ; :. 


• 1 - 3 % 


17 


22 . 1 % 


1 


' 1 . 3 * 


1 


1.3% 


1 


1.3* 


33. . 


. 42.9$ 


1 


1 . 3 * 


13 


16.9$ 
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Starting and Ending Dates for Teacher Contracts Under 



The 45-15 Schedule for 1970-1971 School Year 



11 


days 


(a) 


June 


30, 


1970 


to July 14 


, 1970 


15 


days 


(a) 


July 


21, 


1970 


to 


August 


10, 1970 


30 


days 


(a) 


July 


21, 


i.i 1 * ‘ . 

1970 


to 


August 


31, 1970 


33 


days 


(a) 


July 


1.5, 


1970 


to 


August; 


28 , 1970 


34 


days 


(a) 


July 


15, 


197b 


to 


August 


31, 1970, 


39 


days 


(a) 


June 


30, 


1970 


to 


August 


21, 1970 


40 


days 


#ft \ 

(a) 


i ^ * 4 ■ 

June 


29, 


1970 


to 


August 


21, 1970 

. 1 : s : * • t ! 


45 


days 


(a) 


November 


5, 1970 


to May 


.1 ) .* ; • 

3, 1971 






(b) 


June 

1 * .1 


30, 


1.970 

t.; •.< 1 


to 


.August 

1 \ V — c - 


31 ,,..1,970 ' 


75 


days 


(a) 


J une 

i. >v 


f 30 ’ 


I97O 


to May 21, 


,1971 r 

• • i ■ 


184 


1 days 


(a) 


Jurfe 


24, 


.1970' 


to 


June .2 , 


!97^. 






(b) 


'July 


'15, 


1970 


to 


May 11, 


1971 






( d-T 


July 1 


1-5," 


1970 5 


to 


June - 23 


, 1971 



(d) August 5, 1970 to July 26, 1971 

(e) August 26, 1970 to June 2, 1971 

(f) August 26, 1970 to August 16, 1971 



192 days (a) August 24, 1970 to June 11, 1971 



199 days (a) June 24, 1970 to June 23, 1971 

(b) July 15, 1970 to May 11, 1971 

(c) July 15, 1970 to June 23, 1971 

(d) August 5, 1970 to June 2, 1971 

(e) August 26, 1970 to June 23, 1971 
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202 days (a) 


August 21, 1970 to June 23, 1971 


204 days (a) 


June 23; 1970 to June 23, 1971 


206 days (a) 


June 24, 1970 to June 23, 1971 


210 days (a) 


August 10,' 1970 to June 22, 1971 


214 days (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 


June 24, 1970 to May'll, 1971 ' 
June 24, 1970 to June 2, 1971 

. June. 24, 197 O to June 2, 1971 

July 15, 1970 to June 2 , 1971 

July 15, 1970 to June 23, 1971 

August 5 , 1.970 to August 16 ,. 1971 
August 5, 1970 to June 23, 1971 


221 days (a)' 


August 5, 1970 to August 16, 1971 


224 days (a) 


June 24, 1970 to June 23, 1971 


225 days (a) ;i 


, August 5, .1.9.70; to -July .26, ,1971 ' -i 


229 days (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a.) 

(e) 


June 24, 1970 to June 2 , 19:71 ( 

Jurie 24, 1970 to June 23, 1971 
July 15, 1970 to June 23, 1971 
August 5, 1.97P to . July 26;, 4971 • 
August '26, 1970 to -August 16 i 1971 



vn t i..' ' • - ' : • •• v* 
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234 


days 


(a) 


June 


24, 


1970 to June 


17, 


1971 


236 


days 


(a) 


August 17 


', 1970 to August 


16, 1971 


239 


days 


. .(a) 


June 


24, 


1970 to June 


23 » 


1971 


O 

C\J 


days 


(a) 


June 


30, 


1970 to June 


23-, 


1971 . 

t . . • 


244 


days 


(a) 


June 


24, 


1970 to June 


23, 


1971 






(b) 


July 


15, 


1970 to July 


26, 


1971 






(cT 


August 5, 


1970 to August 


16 , 1971 


259 


days 


(a) 


June 


24, 


1970 to July 


26, 


1971 



274 days (a) June 24, 1970 to August l6, 1971 
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IV A (3) ITEMS NEGOTIATED FOR THE 1970-1971 SCHOOL YEAR 



1. Professional growth requirements as required In the 

past are abolished. ...... . . • t -i; : • ' *« 

2. Guidance and Counseling program for the 1970-71 
school year,. will be no less than that available in.,-:; '• 
the 1969-70 school year. 

3. Extra duty .assignments (outs Me the no,rmal teacher day) 
will be as sighed only with the consent of the teacher. 

4 . All openings ^for positions in the district will be 
posted in each building for the information of all 
certified personnel in , the, district . . This information 
will be updated whenever a position becomes available 
or is filled. 

5 • Where staff members' ! arb engaged in school-related 
meetings and activities after school hours, they 
may be released early at the discretion of the 
principal . 

6. The president and 2nd vice-president of the Associ- 
ation will each be provided two (2) hours per week 
to work on Association business. 

7. Complete information on insurance coverage will be 
secured from the insuring companies and provided 
for each teacher. 

8. Two emergency leave days will be granted by the 
building principal to allow for activities which 
cannot be scheduled at any other time. 

9. A compilation of all welfare provisions (including 
the grievance procedure) will be printed and dis- 
tributed to all certificated personnel. 

10. Each teacher on a 184 day schedule will be entitled 
to 18 days sick leave per school term. Additional 
sick leave days will be pro-rated upward for teachers 
working an extended year. Unused sick leave days are 
cumulative up to 120 days. A note from a physician 
may be required after 4 consecutive days of absence. 



Stipends for additional activities, .will- be. in- ..... 
creased’ by- 'G.5%' ; and : a salary schedule for thebe' 

- activities will be included in' the' compilation of 
welfare provisions. 

Salary adjustments for additional hours earned- will 
be' reflected in the first paychecks following- the re- 
adjustment dates of July 1, September 30-,.. and 
*. March 15'. ; 

Escrow’ accounts for leaves' of absence 'may be set up 
•■•through the Lockport Area Credit Union . . , Changes ' in 
such deductions will be reflected in the first pay- 
checks following the adjustment dates of July 1, 
September 1 30 , and ’■ March : -l : 5 

Paychecks will be distributed every 2 weeks .during 
the teacher's contract period. 

The - salaries' of nurses and' the vision-hearing tech- 
nician will be increased by '6.5% for the 1970-71 
contract year. 

- ’In -thei case of' t'eachbrs’ employed' iri District ^b' 
prior to the l-96'9^70 "school year, salary will be 
based on either post-degree or cumulative hpurs ^..,,..-. 
whichever is) ■of'gre'atbr financial bene fib to the -I 
teacher. • For teadhdrs : employed "subsequent to ' this, 
time, all hours must be post-degree. 

It has been mutually agreed that current efforts to 
limit class size at all levels be continued, realiz- 
ing that limitations in financing and facilities must 
be to some degree governing factors. It has also 
been agreed that as facilities and finances permit, 
schedules may be adjusted and additional staff employed 
in an effort to lighten the load of non-teaching 
responsibilities of certificated staff members. 

Teacher aides will be employed as needed and a pro- 
gram involving high school students will be in- 
augurated. 

The Welfare Committee of the Association and the 
Administration will meet on a monthly basis to im- 
prove communications. This roundtable will insure 
the selection of teachers and administrators to en- 
gage in serious academic study leading to: 

a. curriculum revision 

b. textbook selection 

c . handbook development 

d. planning for institute days (including 

h day sessions) 



They will also .work, to insure the participation of 
teachers in community meetings. Roundtable meetings 
will be placed on the calendar. 

19. School dismissal - Except for days when faculty 
meetings,, staff ings etc. are held, all teachers in 
the district are* to arrive one-naif hour prior to 

the beginning of the student day and are free to leave 
one-half hour after the end of the student day unless 
otherwise agreed to*. On days preceeding holidays, 
all teachers may leave fifteen minutes after the end 
of the .student day. 

■’ 1 5 1 ‘ . " . . . , . ... 

*In buildings containing' primary arid inter- 
mediate students, intermediate teachers are. 

• dismissed 15 minutes after the end of the 
students day, to coincide with the day for 
primary teachers. West View teachers are to 
arrive 20 minutes prior to the beginning of 
; \ the student day and are free to leave 20 
minutes after the end of the student day. 

20. Provisions for payroll deductions will be outlined in 
the compilation of welfare provisions. 

21. Every effort will be made to give District # 9 6 ' 
teachers the opportunity to substitute during their 
scheduled time off periods. '• 
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IV A (4) TEACHER SALARY SCHEDULE B'OR 1970-1971 (184 DAYS) 
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SCHOOL NURSE 


SALARY 


SCHEDULE 


r 1970-71 


(184 


DAYS) 


HOURS 


6n(RN) 


— TO — 


8D 


9£L^' 


-XOG_ 


.no ..... 


YEARS. ■' 












„ , 1 ; V 


0 


5865 


5965 
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61 65 ■ . j 
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1 
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6177 , 
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* * • ; 
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7615 -. 


7721 


s 7828 


10 


7508 


7615 


; 7721, 


.782 8 


7934 


,.8041 


1. 


Nurses 


with a 


degree 


in nursing. 


nursing 



education or education are placed on the 
teacher's salary, schedule according to 
education and. experience •= 

2. Nurses J r'a delve the same fringe benefits 
as applied to -certified .personnel . 



SCHOOL NURSE 'SALARY SCHEDULE 1970-71 (DAILY RATE) 



r 


HOURS. 60 (RN) 


. 70 


• 80- 


90 


-TOO 
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YEARS 

0 


: 31-88 


32.41 


32.96 
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" 1 


: 33.00 


33.57 


34. is 


34.72 
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’ 2. 


33-57 


34.15 


34.72 
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36.46 


3 


34.15 


34.72 
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35.88 


36.46 


37.05 


4 


34.72 ' 


35.30 


35.88 


36.46 


37.05 


37.63 


5 


35-59 


36.18 


36.75 


37.33 


37-92 


38.43 


: ' 6 


36.46 


37.05 


37.63 


38.20 


38.78 


39.35 


: 7 


37.33 


37.92 


38.48 


39-07 


39.64 


40.22 


'• 8 


38.42 


39.07 


39.64 


40.22 


40.81 


41.38. 


9 


39.64 


40.22 


40.81 


41.38 


41.96 


42.55 


10 


; 40.81 


41.38 


41.96 


'42.55 


43.11 


43.70 



1. Nurses with a degree in nursing, 
nursing education op education are 
placed or the teacher's salary schedule 
. according to education and experience. 

2 \ Nurses receive the same fringe benefits 
as applied to certified personnel. 
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IV. B (1) . DISTRICT WIDE CENSUS ' 

r-= ; !,i ’. " . ' .. . . .. ; 

• ' A complete do.or -to door .census was taken in Valley 
Vievr Sch'odl, Di st.r i c t #96, Will. County, Illinois, during 
the summer of 1969 • 



■ School records, patterns,, of , growth and other 
sociological factors .were., studied-, in order to make real- 
istic'- projection of, school needs ..in this. districtY" It 
“ T was : suspected ( and ; later, confirmed-} that : a- dispro-c' ! ' 

_ pbrtlonate' numb ei. of pre-school children were ^living in 
1 the- “'district.' . Also because District,. #96 1 is: about-; six 
miles in length (North to South) and from three to six 
miles in width (East to West), a more precise geographical 
description of houses, .in,, the rural area .would greatly 
aid bus routes anl -time .schedules j : •,* vr.-': .; ;t 'tm&i* 

.The District #96 Band Parents Association and- the 
'parents: of ' Jth ; e t .German Club students were contacted to : 
organize' and ; . carry, out .the actual contracting of house- 
holds .' ; 'N'd''mailing .of .census fopms was, dene: '.at this time . 



The school lpoard authprized payment of 25<fc per 
Census'’ form completed in- the Hampton. Park' area and the 
Bolingbrook area'..,' in .the. . rural areas -50<i:; per completed 
'formas, paid, and census takers: provided thei;ri:dv/n' ! t'rans- 
portatidh aha other, expenses., 



A standardized form = was -designed for ' simplicity of 
filling in', coding, arid . key punching from this one form. 
Written, item by item directions -.were prepared .'for t.he. ; 
cbriSus'' takers ; Maps' were furnished v '• A letter from‘ v/ -'-'' 

Mr ; '''Briridd. 1 : Web ster ,. _ .President of . ; t:he. : .sphoolib’oard and '- 
frioml'Mr.^ Shanks', .''President of the, ;Bolingb:r.ocrk Village > 
B6ard : which explained the reason, --for • the .census: and” Which 
ask for the cooperation of all residents was given to 
each census, taker. . A a ! • 

SeVbrial Dial-Into-Education messages, mentioning the 
c'drisus : wdre' utilized,. Fliers were given' to the -'children 
ih "schbol to take home . , ' Several items were; furnished ' 
toW'^arjnevfsga^f^ -and were printed' by : them". *»*rt 
: 1' ;[ ... ' •... , ... i' rsv o-li ' s ■■ 

•*'•' 'Mrs.' Ann Pouk of. the Band Parents, .distributed!- arid' 
collected materials and . assigned , areas.;, tor the:- census - ' : * 
takferS'. ' Almost all the census takers were women . did!': 



■ .if- : •'■■■ 



v. .f nV : 

.1 "••• •:. .-i-u.lo .i's'-ss' 
f. **-‘j i'- 

■ {.;-■> i . ;i /' 'if.iOYoM 

... • • •. , s "■'•Jei '/si 
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Pilot Census . College’ Viet/, a Compact housing area 
near. Lewis College, was selected for a pilot census 
because it. was an area -with definite boundaries and 
seemed to have a wide range o if ages of children. 

The pilot census in College View was exceptionally 
good. A 100$ completion of the census forms was 
achieved, for every household. This rate and accuracy of 
return is rarely achieved without an extended period of 
time and unusual expense. In the three houses where 
the; residents Were on vacation, neighbors supplied all 
information including birthdays of children. 

' -K .-■••' Taking the pilot census was conducted so rapidly 
and. accurately that census talcing was started in 
Hampton Park and Bolingbrook simultaneously. Land 
developers supplied plat maps and house address list- 
ings. A high school girl was employed at an hourly. rate 
to Copy addresses to Census sheets to insure that, all 
houses were listed. Periodic checks of accuracy were 
made as completed forms were turned in. 

In the rural areas a mailing address was secured 
since 1 four different' post offices serve the rural re- * 
sidents and no clearly-defined delivery areas have been 
•- ascertained-.' Description of house locations in. the 
rural areas were expressed in terms of. major roads inter 
secting roads and milage distance. No effort was made 
• to identify townships or physical land ; marks . . ... . 

Registration Cross Check . A two day registration pro- 
gram at three of the schools was held in September.. 
Census ; returns which had been keypunched and listed' on 
a print out sheet were checked. Omissions and errors 
.were noted and corrected. 

Updating . A structured procedure for adding new res- 
idents and closing out those residents who moved out 
of the district was set up. As soon as. a. person moves 
,... into ;the district ' a chnsus form, set of directions for 
completing census form, hnd a stamped return envelope 
are mailed to the resident. If a parent appears at one 
of the schools to enroll the child, the. school clerk 
supplies a c'erisus form for the' parent to fill .out. , and 
the ,", school clerk forwards the form to the Research 
Office. • •' 1 ! " 

When a pupil moves away from the district, the 
school clerk sends a notification to the Research Office 
and the census information is removed from the file. 
Movements within the district are processed in the 
Research Office so that pupils can be assigned to the 



proper group assignment and the proper school building. 

.''.' Several followup reports of the census results appeared 
in the local and regional newspapers. 

The consensus of opinion of administrators and others 
familiar with the pupil scheduling for the, 45-15 -Plan 
is - that the census was very necessary to the im- 
plementation of the ptipil scheduling for the . first and 
also for subsequent years' . School records by , themselves 
■■ >'•■ wfitiM not- habe 'been sufficient to project pupil 

scheduling into the frit'ureb The cost in terms of time, 
money, and disruption of the school offices, would have 
been high. 1 Some factors "could not "have been identified 
at all by working with the school records. Examples 
are the counting of pre-school children who have no 
older ^siblings in' District #96 S,chools , locations of 
pupils living bn rural routes, arid more current phone . 
numbers and places of employment of parents. 

,. . : / ; \ 

" With the procedure for refining and up-dating census 
inf urination, a' door to door census of the entire school 
district should not have t.o .be done again for school 
purposes'. 

s •' '>■ '• Other Use's '1 . The census information- can be used for 

bther purposes in addition to the pupil scheduling . In- 
formation from the Attendance Office can "be cross- 
checked, records at individual schooi sites can be 
refined, data collection about parents.: who work on or 
live on federal property, can be simplified and cross- 
‘ checked for claims under PL-815 and PL- 8 74 . 




... :i 
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PART IV B, 2. THE VALLEY VIEW 45-15 STUDENT SCHEDULING 

SYSTEM, REQUIREMENT AND APPROACH, PROGRESS 
REPORT TO SCHOOL BOARD, MARCH 24, 1969 

Prom the study of the Valley View 45*~15 Continuous School 
Year Plan during the past months the district : is satisfied 
that it understands the requirements that must be met by 
a scheduling system.. District -#96 formulated an approach to 
such a system that meets these requirements ; at a minimum cost. 

.This report discusses some of the matters . that are 
considered. •* N* *>•••• 

In addition to a reaction to the details. r of this • 
report, District #96 gave an official" response to .these 
questions: 

(1) . Is the 45:15 Plan viewed, as a permanent approach 

:: *‘ s • ’• if to elementary education or' merely as a.; necessity 

until new classrooms become available some three 
years hence? (Answer: Permanent approach) 

(2) How 'permanently, .prepared ,/* then, must the district 
’ be when . the plan goes into, effect in June, 19-70? 

Should the’ district find, long range solutions 
■ to problems that. arise? ( Yes ) , •• 

(3) How is the plan being represented to. .the public? 
"Bear, with us , it will. ail be over in- -a year or 
so ; or "This may prove to be an important im- 
provement in your child's education? (No) ( Yes ) 

Output Requirements 

The principal Result to be obtained from the scheduling 
process is a set of 'class lists. ' Each list represents 
a group of students assigned to: 

- a school site 

an attendance cycle 
-• a grade level 

- a teaching position (or homeroom) 

Other output results needed by the 45-15 Plan were: 

(1) Each family must receive a school schedule which 
clearly shows the attendance and vacation days 
for each pupil in the 'family. This schedule must 
project sufficiently far into .the future to allow 
vacation plans to be made. If some pupils are to 
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begin class in June, 1970, it would be 
reasonable for parents to expect such schedules by 
the start of the 1969-70 school year. Cer- 
tainly the schedules would be required before 
the end of 1969. 

(2) It would be important for district personnel. to 
be able to locate any pupil in the district at 
any time. The inability to do so would reflect 
severely on the 45-15 Plan's administration. 

It would be expected that each school office 
and the district office would have a master list 
of pupils showing their attendance cycle and 
school site. Revisions or addenda should be 
produced as needed. The district office infor- 
mation must be current at all times. 

(3) At the -initiation of the 45-15 Plan it will be 
necessary to transfer student records to the 
correct school site. To aid in this procedure, 
a list of pupils by sending school (i.e., the 
school which the pupil attends in May, 1970) 
showing his new school, should be available. 

(4) In order to assign teachers, the district office 
must have a report by site, grade, and attendance 
cycle of scheduled classes. 

(5) Junior High students must have their Student 
Course Elections divided into attendance cycles 
prior to the preparation of the Tally and 
Pairing Matrix. 

(6) The district office should receive summary reports 
showing room utilization, seat availability, etc. 
These must be kept current as pupils transfer in 
and out . 

(7) A list of pupils to.be transported to each site 
should be available to allow preparation of bus 
schedules. This list would help establish the 
routes initially and could be revised from year 
to year to balance bus loads. 

(8) In addition to the specific output requirements 
listed above it might be desirable to have the 
facility to produce class lists from time to 
time. These lists (or "index cards") could be 
used for attendance reporting, marks and test 
score recording, etc., similar to the system 
used at West View now. 
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